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GLYCON THE GRECIAN. 
A TALE OF ROME’S EVIL DAYS. 
BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 


CHAPTER I. — THE COMPACT. 


Tue senators of Rome issued from the Senate House. There 
was the gloom of indignation on their faces, for Domitian, the 
emperor, had that day dared to offer to their sacred body as- 
sembled in solemn meeting, a degrading and unpardonable in- 
sult. They retired in knots, discoursing in low whispers — 
and there was that in the countenances of many which betrayed 
the deeply wounded spirit, and the bitter thirst for revenge. 
There was somewhat of virtue yet remaining amid the de- 
gradation of Romans. 

The venerable Marcellus was one of these. He was a true 
lover of his falling country —he wept for the days that were 
gone. 

‘Lentulus,’ said he to his companion, ‘ come thou with me.’ 

The two hastened to the palace of the senator — and in his 
private apartment they conversed long and earnestly. When 
Lentulus rose to depart, Marcellus grasped his hand, and said 
in fervent tones — 

‘Thou wilt assuredly be true to me —to thyself, and to 
Rome.’ 

‘Ever,’ was the ready answer; ‘this hour will I seek our 
friends.’ 

‘Wilt thou so? Then let the emperor beware.’ 





CHAPTER II. — THE HERO. 











were happy in the vows of each other; and then they spoke of 
the past and of the future —of themselves. It would seem to 
have been a pleasant subject, but as they conversed, Glycon’s 
smile faded, and a sad frown usurped its place. Livia was 
alarmed. 

‘My Glycon — what ails thee? Why sits that frown upon 
thy brow 2’ 

‘ My own Livia, I fear for our happiness ; [ fear for the peace 
of Rome. This day did the emperor convene the senate, and 
when that grave body were assembled he would have their 
opinions on some matter of cookery — the dressing of a turbot 
—and they burn with indignation. Thy father was there. I 
saw hisswelling anger and choking shame. My Livia, though 
he has smiled upon our interviews, he will not give thee to one 
who serves the hated emperor.’ 

‘Then why, my Glycon, dost thou serve him 2?’ 

‘IT have an oath, an oath sworn upon the holy altar of Jupi- 
ter. He saved my life.’ 

‘ Domitian saved thy life ? 
of this.’ 

‘*T was but forgetfulness. I lived, thou knowest, in famed 
Arcadia; and there was near to my father’s dwelling a Roman 
fortress. Oftentimes the soldiers visited our cottage —1 was || 
but a poor peasant then — and we ever received them kindly, || 
freely giving them of what they stood in need. Sometimes 
there came among them one Rhetius, a captain, and he beguiled 
the heart of Hyala, my gentle sister’ — 

‘Hast thou a sister ?’ 

‘Thad, but now I own hernot. Sheislost—lost. O, Livia, 
forgive me these tears, but — I loved her most dearly —I would 
have treasured her in my heart. But she fled with the villain 
Rhetius — fled forever. That outrage, and the sting of other 


Thou hast never told thy Livia 





The lady Livia, the daughter of the proud Senator Marcus 
Livius Marcellus, of whom I have already spoken, a descend- 
ant of one of the noblest families of Rome, sat in the garden of 
her father’s palace, upon the marble steps leading to the statue 
of Hebe. She had stolen unobserved from her apartment, and 
now, with her arm upon the step above her, and her cheek 
resting upon her hand, she watched the closed entrance — her | 
eye glistening with joyous expectation. She was beautiful — 
softly beautiful. 
pression which commands the admiring gaze; but there was 
in her, and around her, that retiring modesty, that voluptuous | 
grace of form, and action, and feature, which gently win the | 
enraptured sight, and stamp a living image upen the soul. 
Her hair was of a pale golden hue; not dyed thus in accord- 
ance with the taste of the Roman ladies of her time, but so 
tinged by the hand of Nature; and it fell in ringlets over her| 
neck, only bound bya simple ribbon — in that too, differing | 
from her compeers, in as much as the sweet purity of nature 
was set in contrast with the stiffness of art. Her eye was blue, 
soft, and changing; her features small but regular, with atinge 
of subdued melancholy in their brightness. Her ornaments 
were of the richest gems — and her robe of the costly Indian 
siik shone in its twice dyed Tyrian hue. 

It was near sunset, and the rich rays of the departing orb 
rested on the gorgeous palaces and decorated temples of the 
mighty Rome — mig'ty even in its fall—and shed a lustre 
Tound the marble walls of the lofty Capitol. All was still— 
and the lady Livia caught magic inspiration from the beauty of 
nature, and often rose from her seat, and gazed in rapture 
around; but she as often sunk down again, and bent her mild 
gaze steadfastly upon the entrance to the garden. There was 
asound— she started — yes, an armed heel trod the tessellat- 
ed pavements. A crimson hue, that rivalled the tint of her 
robe, mantled upon her transparent cheek, and her bosom 
heaved. ‘The gate opened, and with a light yet ringing step, 
for he was clad in complete armor, Glycon, the captain of Domi- 
tian’s body guard, the favored of his prince, the bravest man in 
Rome, stood before her. 

She rose. Delight — glowing delight was pictured on her 
face, and as he twined his arms around her, and pressed her to 
his bosom, she looked into his eyes, and while all the fervor of 
woman’s love was glistening in her own, whe softly murmured : 

‘My Glycon — thou hast returned.’ 

‘My sweet, sweet Livia, yes; aiter a month’s long absence, 
yet true to thee as ever. Come, let us sit, my love. Ere I 
Pay my obeisance to my master, I will spend an hour with thee.’ 





|} 


She was not robed in that brightness of ex-|| 


wrongs, maddened a trampled people. We rose to revenge our 
disgrace — but, alas!—the Grecian name alone was left us; 
'the Grecian heart of steel, the Grecian honor were gone. We 
| were soon conquered, and I, with others, was brought to Rome. 
| All perished save myself. The emperor preserved me. Grat- 
| itude is strong, my Livia.’ 

| ‘O, Glycon, where is thy poor, poor sister? 
;not so harshly of her. 


Speak thou 
She loved, my Glycon’—and Livia 
| looked up in her lover’s face, and clung to his bosom. 
‘She fled in dishonor with the Roman.’ 

‘She loved, she loved. Thou canst not estimate woman’s 
love. Where, where is she ?’ 

‘I know not. I never sought her.’ 


‘ Yes— yes — the gods be thanked.’ 
‘Thou saidst thy honor. Thou treasurest thy honor, then ?’ 
The cheek of the Grecian glowed, and his lip quivered — 
while a frown gathered on his brow. 

* Does the noble Marcellus suspect me ?’ 

‘No— no— young man — thou servest an honorable master.’ 
The crimson on Glycon’s cheek became deeper. 

‘ Didst thou send for me that thou mightst insult me?’ 

‘ Nay — be calm. — Honorable because he is the emperor of 
Rome.’ 

Glycon’s thoughts reverted to his master’s character, to the 
insults he had that day given to the senate, and he felt that he 
needed to offer an excuse for his devotion to him. 

‘Most noble Marcellus,’ said he, ‘ Domitian saved my life.’ 


‘Ha! well. For this thou servest him ?’ 

‘Yes—yes. For this I have been ready to die in his de- 
fence.’ 

‘So—so! I like thee—I like thee — come again — often. 


I will converse with thee more anon. Farewell.’ 

After these few words, Glycon departed. The old senator 
stood a while in musing thought —then he paced the room. 
‘Yes, yes; gratitude — honor — well — very well! Cap- 
tain of the emperor’s private guard — my daughter’s lover— 
his own tried bravery — yes — very well.’ 

And thus speaking he left the apartment. 





CHAPTER III. —— THE SISTER, 


The Informer Matho, the most detested man in Rome save 
his patron the emperor, met Glycon as he wended his way to 
Domitian’s palace, after the conversation described in the last 
chapter. 
‘Ha, good Glycon, returned? I’m glad tosee thee. Thou 
hast conquered the people thou wast sent against. Thou ’lt be 
better loved than before. I envy thee!’ 
The malignant look, but illy concealed beneath his fawning 
smile, betrayed that he envied him indeed. Glycon glanced at 
him with contempt, but cautiously suppressing his feelings, he 
replied — 
‘Yes, Matho, returned. How fares the great emperor ?’ 
‘He prospers. Ha—how finely he tricked the grey beard 
senators to-day! I saw thee there. How they did wince! 
*T was delightful. ButI’m bound upon an errand ; adieu.’ 
He passed on, and Glycon continued his way, wondering 
what could be the import of the few words addressed to him by 








‘Forgive her. Thou wilt forgive her’ — 
‘ Never.’ 


His tone was firm and decided, and Livia only sobbing, ‘ Poor 
Hyala!’ wept bitterly. 

Glycon rose todepart. He placed his burnished helmet upon 
his head; and his tall, manly form, displayed as it was by his 
closely fitting armor, and his bland, generous, yet noble features, 
made the bosom of Livia glow with pride that he should be her 
own. She wiped away her tears, and throwing herself upon 
|his breast, twined her arms about his neck, while he strained 
her in a close embrace. 

‘Farewell, my Livia, the gods be with thee, and watch over 
thee. Farewell!’ and the soldier left the garden. 

As hestrode through the hall of the palace, a slave intercept- 
ed him. 

‘My master would speak with thee — wilt thou follow ?’ 

The slave led the way toa small apartment adjoining the 
hall, where sat the senator. The noble Marcellus, who inher- 
ited with his name tbe pride and virtue of his ancestors, often 
wept over the ignominy of Rome, the prostration of her power, 
the stain upon her honor, the scorn that greeted her name. 
He would have raised the cry of ‘ Liberty —the republic!’ 
in every street. He would have bid the eagle of the republic 
spread its broad wings once more above the polluted capitol. 
He would have hurled defiance at Rome’s tyrants, But Rome 
was debased —enslaved; and the days of her glory were not 
destined again to greet the eyes of the despairing patriot. As 
Glycon entered, he rose to welcome him, and the soldier doffed 
his helmet, and bent low in reverence of the venerable man. 
Marcellus spoke 

‘Glycon, thou lovest my daughter ’— 

‘ As I love my honor.’ 


jae father of Livia. As he strode along, the citizens whom 
| he met bent low before him in debased servility, for he was the 
captain of the emperor’s body guard ; and scorn overcame grat- 
ified pride in our hero’s breast — scorn of the grovelling off- 
spring of noble ancestors — and then he heaved a sigh — a deep 
sigh of anguish for the debasement of his own storied and hon- 
ored Greece, whose sun had set in eternal night. Rome had 
ground his country into the dust; Rome had placed her iron 
foot upon the soil of his glorious home ; and somewhat of hate 
was mingled with his scorn. 


His sister — naturally did he think of her, sadly dreaming as 
he was, of the degradation of his home; and with a firmer 
stride he rushed on. More bitter grew the expression of his 
features. He heeded not friend or stranger — and with a heart- 
|felt curse upon the name of Rhetius, and aclenching of his 
jteeth that betrayed some desperate purpose, he entered the 
gate of the emperor’s palace. 





* * * * * * * * * * 


I will now convey the reader to an apartment of that palace, 
the chamber of the Captain Rhetius. Itis night, and he is alone 
within it—reclining upon a couch; and while he seems, at 
times, to slumber, his quick starts, when any sound, however 
slight, disturbs the silence, betray an anxious watchfulness. 
His features are stern, yet beautifully regular; while much 
of elevation is imparted to his countenance by the broad expan- 
sion of his forehead. He could smile — with a sweetness that 
took the feelings by storm. It was his noble forehead that threw 
into. shade the fearful developements of avarice and passion. 
It was that smile which stole and fettered the gentle heart of the 
dark-eyed Grecian — the lost, the wretched Hyala. 

Rhetius soon rose from his recumbent position, and as he sat 














Ther sat down side by side, and conversed of love, and 








‘Well. She loves thee, Glycon.’ 


with folded arms, looking intently at the dim lamp which 
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threw a pale light around, that deceitful smile wreathed itself 
about his features, and thus he communed with himself: — 

‘Yes — yes —the girl will be of worth to me. The empe- 
ror will well pay me for giving her to him, and in his search 
for new pleasures, will soon cast her back again; and then — 
yes— Lucius shall have her. He loves a dark eye, and a 
pearly skin like hers, and he shall fill my coffers — the foolish 
spendthrift. O, rare luck that I found her !— Why comes she 
not? She would not dare to be coy, when I so sternly bade her 
yield. No; she loves me—me alone of all on earth, and will 
do as I have bid’ — and the villain’s smile grew deeper, that 
he could use such love for his demon purposes. 

The door opened, and a female entered, with a step so light 
thatitseemed not mortal. Yet she trod slowly and wearily. 
Her head was bent, and her dark hair, unbound, fell down 
dishevelled over her neck and bosom, that heaved with her pain- 
ful breathing. She advanced toward the couch on which Rhe- 
tius still sat, with arms outstretched to receive her, and when 
she had come near to him, she stood still. Faintness seemed 
to be stealing through her frame and palsying her strength. 
With weak power, she pressed her hands upon her eyes, and 
then clasping them before her, looked into the face of her be- 
trayer — and a loud, long, agonized shriek issued from her lips, 
telling so dreadful a tale of wo, that the sentinel in the hall be- 
yond started and grasped his spear, and the hardened soldiers 
by the gates, who had often heard such sounds in that gilded 
abode of crime, smiled grimly in each other’s faces. It was 
the utterance of a broken heart —and Hyala fell senseless upon 
the floor. 


Rhetius placed her upon the couch, and applying restoratives, | 


bent over her in wily craft, and tried to recover her by endear- 
ing caresses, and tones of sorrowing love. He well knew the 


|, that the shadows of the secret assassin might betray him! 


| 











| nesses, than Domitian in his greatness. He knew himself to 


ibe cursed by a multitude of tongues. He knew that revenge — 
|just revenge burned in the breasts of husbands, fathers, broth- 
lers—for wives, daughters, sisters, dragged to the sacrifice of 
| fiendish licentiousness !— that the hate of many was upon him 
for possessions tyranuically seized— that a people would have 
| shouted at his death knell for rights trampled into the dust, 





‘honor assailed, justice violated — that the gods must have fixed 
| their ban upon his soul for enormities that the tongue trembled 
‘to utter. The demon of fear was his second self, within him, 
| and ever by his side. Mirrors of polished brass lined his walls, 


| Such is the happiness of the mighty wicked! Such was Domi- 
tian — the emperor of Rome! 

His features were distorted by the indulgence of brutish sen- 
suality — and so completely had he surrendered his soul to un- 
| bridled guilt, that every successive thought was a hideous crime. 
|Even now, as he sat upon his couch, a savage smile came over 
| his face, at the recollection of the death pangs of two citizens, 








! a paleness overspread his countenance — and his eye peered in 


\}every corner. There was a slight sound— he sprung to his 
|| 


| 


‘on whose murder he had that day feasted. Gradually, the 
| fierce expression faded — and visions crossed his depraved im- 
| agination, of beauty oft made his own— of demon plans to win 
| yet more to his loathsome embraces ;— but ever and anon, as 
he thus indulged his foul desires, a shudder came over him — 


feet, and the drops came out upon his forehead —and, in a 
tremulous voice, as of a scared child, he called out — 
| ‘Jupiter defend me! Lucius, art thou there ?’ 

The voice of the guard at the door was heard in reply, and 
|| it calmed the fears of the emperor, who, muttering of assassins, 
|| threw himself upon his couch. He soon started again in an 








| 
| 
1} 


ited 


on his lip— and drops of sweat upon his brow, that told how 
mental agony had mastered even the careful soldier. His fin. 
gers played with the handle of his sword, as if they longed to 
clutch it; he towered to his full height, and the steel plates 
that covered his breast rose and fell, and slightly rattled with 
its heaving. He did not, could not speak. 

‘Thou mayest go, my Glycon,’ said Domitian— in his rey. 
erie on the beauties of Hyala, blind to the emotion of his sol- 
dier. ‘Thou mayest go—assured of my love for thee — let 
me see thee to-morrow.’ 

Glycon only bowed as he departed, and as the door closed 
behind him he grasped his sword with convulsive energy, 
while the breath came hard through his teeth. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


Another, a softly moving, cringing creature was not long 
after this inthe chamber of Domitian. It was Matho, whom we 
have met before. 

‘My lord, a prize have I for thee —a being so beautiful and 
bright, and young, that she seems one of the daughters of Hea- 
ven sojourning on the earth — a being who has been kept from 
the world, pure as the gushing fountain.’ 

Domitian, while Matho thus discoursed, listened with a joy, 
increased by every new epithet of praise. 

‘ Who is she, Matho?’ interrupted he; ‘ where ? isshe here 2 
Hast thou already procured her forme? Speak! What callst 
thou her ?’ 

‘ Livia — and she is the daughter of a proud senator. Force 
alone will get her. O how celestial are her charms! 

‘Asenator! Curses light upon himand his order! Get her! 
here is my signet; and slay the senator if it be necessary. 
Shall I have her io-morrow, Matho?’ asked he, in eagerness, 
laying his hand on the Informer’s arm. 


human heart, and he succeeded. She gasped, and her eyes|| agony of terror, as the challenge of the guard sounded in the | 
opened. For a few moments, her senses wandered. A faint || stillness; and he tremblingly grasped the handle of his naked | 
smile played about her lips, and she murmured the name of her | | sword, when he heard the doorslowly open.. A soldier entered, | 
native village, and of her beloved brother. When reason came || made his obeisance, and approached the almost shrieking mon- 
again, and she felt all the horror of her situation, she calmly ||arch—and not until he had spoken, was he recognised to be | 
rose and stood up. Despair — hopeless, guilty despair was | the trusty — the faithful Glycon. 

painted on her features. Her eye was bloodshotten and wildly | Pardon me that I intrude upon thee, my master, thus unsea- 
bright — her cheek of a startling paleness, and a celd shiver||sonably. I bethought me thou wouldst not desire me to sleep, | 
ran through her frame. Rhetius was alarmed, and would | ere my mission’s end were made known to thee.’ 
have spoken soothingly — but the miserable girl motioned him|| ‘Right, my Glycon. Let me grasp thy hand. Thy emperor | 
to keep silence, and then, in calm, hollow tones, she said— _|| rejoices in thy safety. Thou art ever watchful — we know | 


| ‘Yes, my lord, and I dare tocrave a boon. When thou hast 
| done with her, shall Matho possess her ?’ 
‘Yes, yes. I will give her to thee.’ 
* * * * * * * * * * 


Glycon strode through the broad galleries of the palace, 
hardly conscious of his course; and his emotion grew more 
| vivid and maddening as he went on. He was governed bya 
| wild determination to execute immediate vengeance. Hyala 
| — his sister — what was shenow? The thought almost turned 
his brain, and hastily inquiring of the guard the direction, he 


| 


*O, Rhetius, Rhetius— what hast thou made of me!’ - | thou hast achieved our work.’ 


|, rushed toward the apartment of Rhetius, impelled by passion, 


The sound of her voice restored the callousness of the mon- || Glycon then detailed the events of the uprising which he had | 
ster by her side, who had feared she was dying; and he an-|| been sent to quell; when he had concluded, the emperor again 
swered — | spoke. 

‘Nay — nay, Hyala, thou wilt not upbraid me; I love thee | ‘Nobly acted! what need have we to fear, with such as thou | 
still —as much as ever. Arouse thee, Hyala — this is foolish-| art toprotect? Butsoft—the guard again challenges a comer. | 
ness.’ | ’T is Rhetius, my tried captain, who hath returned from his| 

Hyala remained yet before him, her eye wandering around, |! post in Greece.’ | 





and seemed not to hear his words; for when he had ended, she || A slight start was the only evidence that Glycon knew aught | 
only replied, with a mournful shake of her head, as if agony|| of Rhetius— for he possessed the power to smother his passions | 
had stolen her senses — | within his breast. The emperor continued. 

‘ Rhetius, Rhetius, what hast thou made of me!’ | ‘Go thou within the inner chamber, my Glycon, until I have 

‘Girl,’ answered he, ‘thou hast done nothing more than the || spoken with Rhetius. I will call thee when I have done.’ 
Roman women do every day. Away with this grieving. Be-|| Gladly did our hero avail himself of this command; for he | 
think thee — it isan honor to thee that the emperor of Rome has! | could not calmly have met the betrayer of his sister —and the 
smiled upon thee! and more — it has added gold— much gold! deep and settled hate burning within him might have broken 
to thy lover’s coffers. Ha! ha! Thou shalt partake of it, and | out even in the chamber of Domitian. He strode hastily across | 





1} 


— and —thou shalt visit the prince again, my Hyala’— and 
he kissed her. 

At these words, she fell down upon her knees before him, and 
clasped her hands in mute supplication — as white and still as 
the marble statues that adorned the apartment. In the act, a 
circlet of the richest gems, wrought in the finest gold, partly 


escaped from beneath the bosom of her robe, and glittered in|| 


the light. Rhetius darted upon it with a smile of joy; and 
draying it forth, he strode to the lamp, and examined it witha 
scrutinizing eye. Then he held it up in admiration. 

‘My good, dear Hyala—so thou didst not refuse his gifts? 
[ know I bade thee not, and thou hast obeyed me. I thank thee. 
*T is worth the fortune of the proudest senator of Rome! How 
sparkle the diamonds and pearls! O glorious prize !’—and as 
he placed the dazzling chain with his ill-gotten riches, he mut- 
tered to himself, ‘ The girl shall go again!’ 

There was a knock at the door of the room. It wasa mes- 
senger from the emperor commanding the presence of Rhetius ; 


and, bidding Hyala to be of good cheer, he hastened to obey 
the summons, 





CHAPTER IV. = THE DISCLOSURE, 


Domitian, the emperor of Rome, was alone in his apartment. 
He had just pressed his polluting lips upon the forehead of the 
beautiful Grecian, whom Rhetius had given up to him, and dis- 
missed her from his presence, He was alone — and miserable. 
The emblems of his gran,eur were around him. He gloated 
npon the remembrance of a thousand maddening pleasures — 
upon the anticipation of a tho, 882d coming gratifications of his 
unholy passions. He trod the ;,100r, the emperor of Rome! — 
to whom a world bowed down — before whom millions trem- 
led! —yet happier was the savage Scythian in his wild fast- 


'|the floor to the room designated, that his figure might not be| 
| shadowed in the mirrors around, and himself be revealed — 
yet he closed not the door, ere his enemy had entered, and the || 
1 emperor thus spoken — | 
|| ‘O,my Rhetius— welcome! I sent for thee as I promised, || 
|| to tell thee of the sunny Hyala’ — 
| Hyala!—Glycon caught the sentence and stood aghast. || 
Hyala!— Domitian uttering that name? It could not be— he | 
had not heard aright—and he bent his head, and stilled his || 


| very breath to listen. | 
| ‘ Didst thou not find her in all as worthy the kisses of the migh- 
| ty emperor as I had depicted ?’ said the heartless parasite. 
‘More — more,’ exclaimed Domitian, his eye kindling, and 
ihis voice fervent at the memory of her beauty. ‘Her breath 
| was as sweet as the fragrant gales from the groves of the far 
| East; and her ruby lips wooed the kiss I hastened in rapture 
tobestow. Here—hereisthyreward. She must come again.’ 

‘She shall, mighty emperor. May thy subject ask how re- 
ceived the girl the caresses of her great master?’ 

‘Coyly, coyly, my Rhetius— and shrunk and wept — and 
made me burn the more with the fire of love. But I conquered 
|—I conquered. Remember, she must come again. Where 
got thou her ?’ 


‘In Greece. She was a peasant girl of my province. I won 
her love that 1 might bring her to thee.’ 

‘I thank thee —I thank thee! —and now farewell. Bear 
thou this word to the dark-eyed Hyala—that Domitian loves 
her. Per Jove! Sheisagoddess! Farewell!’ 

Rhetius left the apartment, loaded with the price of his mis- 
tress—a casket of the richest gems; and Glycon came again 
before his monarch; but he looked not as before. There was 














a flush upon his face —a withering fire in his eye —a quiver 


| ; : 
unknowing what end he would attain. He paused not at the 


| door— the guard dared not oppose the entrance of so powerful 
| an officer, and he was soon within the chamber. Rbhetius was 


||/not there, but a quivering yet melodious voice broke on his 


i 


ear. 

| ‘Rhetius, is it thou?’ 

| There was no reply, and Hyala stole softly forward and lift- 
ed her eyes toscan the comer. She saw him, knew him and 
| was blasted by the sight! She did not utter a sound, but her 
| gaze was chained on his, and the blood retreated to her heart, 
|leaving her an icy statue. With a slight cry, as he mastered 
his thronging feelings, Glycon grasped her by the shoulder, and 
|drew her from the room. Sustained and carried onward by 
‘his giant strength, she almost unconsciously moved along. 
| Accustomed to such sights, the servitors only glanced at them 
as they went by, whispering, perhaps, to each other, a casual 
remark; and thus they emerged from the palace, into the wide 
and splendid gardens. Glycon went on, without pause or hesi- 
tation, toward a nook at some distance, with the same dreadful 
agony depicted on his countenance -- and never did he bend 
his head to glance at the almost paralyzed being he was drag- 


| ging along, who now, nearly exhausted, scarce trod the earth 


beneath her. It was a quiet and lovely spot where Glycon 
paused; a grove encircled it, and a marble fountain played 
ceaselessly in its centre — its tinkling waters alone breaking the 
stillness that hallowed the scene. Beneath, the greensward 
spread out like an inviting carpet — wooing the feet to tempt its 
softness. Beside this fountain stood Glycon with his sister. 
For a few moments he held her as he had come, without mo- 
tion, as if he needed time to collect his wild and bewildered 
senses, and make sure of the stern purpose within his soul. 
Then he drew his hand across his brow, and with a faint groan 
looked upon poor Hyala —at first, the victim of her own inno- 
cent heart — and then the betrayed of the wretch who had first 
taught her even the name of sin. She was not now the fair 
creature who laughed in the sunlight of her native Greece; 
though few could rival the beauty that yet robed her features. 
Alas! the sorrow of blighted hope, of dread humiliation and 
shame was gnawing at her heart. Glycon smoothed away 
the dishevelled hair from her brow, and gazed into her eyes: 
With a quick gasp, she closed the aching lids as if the sight of 
him were pain. 

‘Hyala’—at length he said, in low, husky tones, ‘I loved 
thee. Thy mother doated on thee —and I have seen her watch 
thee when thy spirit was glad, smiling in her joy, that the gods 
had bestowed upon her such achild. Thy father was proud 
when the villagers asked for the welfare of his beauteous daugh- 
ter, and he, too, blessed Jupiter for the gift of thee, Thou wert 
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the victim ofa Roman! Thou preferedst the kiss of a Roman 
yillain, to virtue and the love @ -hy kindred —and now! — 
Hyala — Hyala !— where wast thou last night ? Ha! thou 
chrinkest, and thy breath grows quick. Guilty one!—O ye 
vods — that ever such shame should be thine —that Glycon 
chould blush for the sister of his affection! What is fit for 
thee? Each day of thy life is heaping loads of ignominy on 
thee and me. Hyala, thou must die!’ 

His right hand grasped his weapon, and it gleamed in the air. 
His arm trembled, as if he had scarce courage for the deed ; 
his face was blanched to snowy whiteness, and his body rocked 
to and fro. He lifted the sword to strike — it was a useless mo- 
tion. The hands of Hyala convulsively clasped together —a 
sudden and fearful change came over her features; her fingers 
narted — the arm of Glycon bended beneath her lifeless weight 
—and he laid her upon the earth —senseless — motionless — 
dead ! 

He stooped down by her side and kissed her brow — and then 
taking a long, still look at her face, he severed a lock of her 
dark hair with his sword, thrust it into his bosom, and strode 
away. He bade some of the slaves, in a few words, to bury 
her where she lay —and ere long, the clods were the covering 
tothe sad girl’s bosom — and the fountain played alone — its 
pell-like droppings sounding the only requiem of the departed. 





CHAPTER V. — THE BATTLE. 


The morning after this eventful night, the Senator Marcellus 
met Glycon at the bath, and drew him aside. 

‘Glycon, how fares thy master now — the noble Emperor of | 
Rome ?’ 

‘ Domitian has glorious caterers to supply him with the rich- | 
est delicacies wherewith to feast his dainty palate,’ answered | 
Glycon, with ill concealed scorn and emotion. | 

The quick perception of the senator easily detected his trou-|| 
bled feelings. | 

‘Glycon !’ said he, ‘ thou art sneering at thy master.’ | 

‘ Master !’ ejaculated Glycon, in a whisper. 

The senator grew bolder ; he feared not to be betrayed by the 
betrothed of his daughter. 

‘Glycon, thou lovest him not!’ 

There was no answer — and after scanning his features with 
intense interest, Marcellus said — 

‘A spirit so noble as thine cannot love him — cannot be the || 
friend to his dark depravity. Rome rebels against it.’ | 

‘Methinks Rome suffers it calmly, noble Marcellus.’ 

The face of the senator expressed the bitterness of his soul. || 

‘Nay, there is some of the Roman spirit left; I will trust | 
thee. Look thou with a shudder for the day after the morrow, || 
when the sun shall be high in heaven —and hearken for the | 
cry.’ s 

Glycon paused a moment, as if the tale was not ungrateful | 
to him — then he suddenly broke away. 

‘Farewell ! — 1 must not listen to treason against my master.’ || 

‘Hold!’ exclaimed Marcellus, with a look of bitter disap- | 
pointment —‘if this subject suits not thee, I will discourse | 
with thee on another. I go to day from Rome to my villa, and |, 
return not until the morrow. Watch thou over Livia mean- || 
while. Farewell.’ | 

Glycon grasped his hand, bade him adieu, and hastened to his | 
troop — and he might have been seen until nightfall in earnest || 





| 








conversation with his officers and toil-worn men. Then he left | 
them, and having transacted his business at the palace, he | 
wended his way to the home of his Livia. Twilight had de-| 
parted, and the still, balmy night fast shrouded nature in its 
mantle. Our hero checked his steps before the palace of the 
senator, and found relief to his harassed mind in gazing upon 
the walls within whose protecting strength was the best beloved | 
of his soul. The dreadful scenes which had of late driven 
peace from his breast vanished from remembrance, and he was 
filled with the image of her whose love was the charm of his 
existence. He remained not long without, but with eager im- 
patience mounted the marble steps toenter. Ere he gave signal 
of his wish to be admitted, low whispers reached his ear from | 
beneath the walls of the garden. He listened to the continued | 
conversation, and, suspicious of evil, with ready presence of) 
mind concealed himself behind an outer pillar, where the shad- | 
ows gathered thickest and afforded ample concealment. Soon 
two individuals stole softly up the steps, and after carefully re- 
connoitering, thus addressed each other : — 

‘Is all secure, good Matho?’ 

‘Yes, and I will give the signal.’ 

‘Art sure the senator is from Rome — and will the slaves be 
true to us?’ 

a Fear not. Domitian’s gold has made them ours. So, for the 

signal,’ 

A low rap sounded at the door, which slowly opened, and the 
attendant slave spoke. 

‘Is all right? Who art thou?’ 

*‘Matho. Allis readye The soldiers wait beneath the gar- 
den walls.’ 


Glycon longed to rush forth and slay the base pander while 








||Rome. The day previous had passed away without any occur- 


\the snowy Appenines. As noon approached, the strects distant 


|| crated by some glorious memorial. The senators were there —— 


he stood near him, as the whole of the foul plot broke upon} Domitian, pale as the face of the dead, in his trembling fear, 


him. This, this alone was wanting to turn his heart to gall.—|/could scarcely give his orders for resistance ; but at last he 
His sister had fallen into the power of the monster, and he had || spoke. 

bitterly wept over her shame ; and now the net was spread for|| ‘Rhetius— Rhetius! Go thou against them quickly. Let 
another prey —that prey the object of his devotion! The||thy brave cohorts surround them and resist them well; if they 
memory of past kindness from the mighty murderer of his ‘get victory over the vile rabble, they shali be loaded with spoils. 
peace fast fled away — chased from his swelling thoughts by | Go ! — let some one bid the Pretorians guard the outer gates of 
the dark catalogue of present insult. Domitian! thy guilt had |the palace — and ho! summon Glycon hither.’ 

now lost to thee a heart that would have poured out its life- He was quickly obeyed. Rhetius departed, and Glycon, in 
blood to save one drop of thine ! full armor, came into the presence of the emperor. 

Glycon restrained himself to watch the farther denouement|! ‘Ha! my Glycon— welcome! Never could I welcome thee 
of the affair. The slave withdrew, and for a time the two min-!|in a better hour. I depend all upon thee and thy brave band. 
isters of guilt were left together before the door; then the | Lie thou in reserve — and if the soldiers of Rhetius waver, put 
slave again appeared, putting his finger on his mouth. A mo-| in the strong arm of succor — or if they conquer, help thou to 
ment after, the lady Livia crossed the threshold, and shrinking || pile the streets with the carcasses of these rebels. Away, my 
back, exclaimed — 

‘ Titus — no — he is not here.’ 

As she spoke, the two parasites grasped her arms and drew 
her violently forward down the steps, while the slave wound | 
his fingers in her hair, and strove to cover her mouth that he || The citizens of Rome, the more inflamed by the contagion 
might stifle her shrieks. With one step Glycon was beside the of sympathy, and gathering courage as they went on, rushed 
group, and seizing the slave by the throat, with a single stroke | along one of the broadest streets of the city, onward to the 
of his sword, wielded by his powerful arm, he clove him from|,P@!ace of the emperor. Their numbers inspired them with 
the shoulder to the heart, and laid him dead upon the ground.| hopes of success — and the tardy appearance of any foe filled 
It was through fear of Glycon that Matho had summoned the || Many with the thought that fear had already mastered them. 
soldiers, and now he beckoned for them to approach. Glycon, | They shouted the louder as this gave them renewed confidence 
ere they came up, threw off the grasp of the two from his Livia, || ; 9; 
and standing between her and her captors, while she clung to) tain Rhetius with his cohorts enter the street before them, and 
his supporting arm, he placed himself in an attitude of bold), P’epare for an attack. ‘The multitude halted. When the ene- 
defiance, ready to dare the contest with one or all. Matho and } my advanced, the soldiers of the people, brave, but compara- 


| iv. > ? 77 > =) 2 t > > 
his vile associate, cowed by the baseness of their purpose, and || tively few in number, made an onset upon them, and the battle 


awed by the majesty of indignant resolve, drew back from be- | raged fearfuliy in front. A deafening tumult filled theair. As 
fore him, pausing until the soldiers should begin the assault. — || the files of the trained forces became broken, senators and 
They advanced from their hiding-place and levelled their spears || citizens mingled in the confused affray. 
for the attack, while Matho encouraged them from behind. —| There was no retreat for the foremost of the liberal party. 
As they halted to reconnoitre their brave foe, Glycon knocked || The dense crowd pressed on, and as citizen after citizen fell 
up the spears of the foremost with his sword, exclaiming — | before the practiced cohorts of the emperor, their places were 
‘Away with you, ye dogs !—and know me for Glycon ! a | filled by fresh opponents, forced on by those behind. At this 
Away ! or 1’ll have you flayed alive for your temerity, ye tools || crisis a furious tramping was heard—and a cry of horror 
of a foxhearted villain!’ | arose from the centre of the patriots, as they descried a band 
The sound of his voice operated like a magic spell. The sol- || of horsemen galloping through across street upon them. Des- 
diers turned and walked rapidly away without reply, dreading (pair made them brave, The horses sprung amid the close- 
the vengeance of the mighty captain of the body-guard, though |, wedged ame, striking with their hoofs and trampling many 0 
they were acting for the emperor himself. Matho, frustrated || earth, while their powerful riders dealt deadly blows with the 
in his project, quic..ly followed them with his companion, and | sword. But the multitude rushed upon them, and impeding 
Glycon was soon left alone with his mistress. their movements by their thronging numbers, they scattered 
‘ Fear not, my Livia,’ said he, ‘ thy Glycon will protect thee ’ | destruction in return. Inthe mean time the battle ceased not 
— and gently assisting her up the steps, they disappeared within || in front — and now the soldiers of Rhetius wavered ; the horse- 
|men were discomfitted, and the ery of ‘ Rome and victory’ rent 
‘the air. Rhetius rallied his retreating troops at some distance 
‘from their foe, and while they paused to breathe ere they began 
/a second attack, the exulling patriots, pealing forth their battle 
word, moved onward to secure their advantage. At this mo- 
|ment, the lances of the body guard gleamed in the distance. — 
| The wearied cohorts of Domitian hailed them with a loud cry 
|of joy. Fastthey approached — the majestic Glycon at their 
| head —and the Romans hushed their shout and stopped in fear. 


Steadily and in close colu:nns the reserve marched on, and the 
from the capitol became gradually deserted — and when the || oidiers of Rhetius opened for them to pass through to the front. 
hour had arrived for the work to begin, the oppressed inhabit- | Here in the midst for a moment they halted; and the paralyzed 
ants of fallen Rome, old and young, armed with whatever wea-|| Romans, chilled by the sight, began to waver. Then Glycon 


|pon they could command, poured through the arched entrances || save a sudden command, and quick as thought the columns 


turned and rushed, fresh, brave, determined full upon the cohorts 
of the emperor. Astonished, the latter offered feeble resist- 
ance — and again, louder and more joyously than before, pealed 
| armed — for they had excited this uprising against oppression, | the ery of ‘Rome and victory,’ as the citizens followed the un- 
|and were determined to save themselves and the people, or lay ‘expected succor. Angels from heaven could not have more 
|their gory forms an offering in the streets of Rome. But not | revived the spirits of the patriots. But upon Rome had been 
all were assembled, either of senators or people, for the gold of || wpitten by the Almighty the record of decay — of death —and 


an emperor and licentious indulgence had bought the virtue of | what mortal power should stay the fulfillment of the awful fiat! 
thousands — but there were enough, if the deed were done in|! Another cohort swept down the street, and the notes of glad- 
unity, to free the Eternal City. 

The sea of heads swayed to and fro, and the clamor rose of 
a thousand tongues, until the venerable Marcellus mounted the 





|Glycon!’ 
The captain bowed, and left his master. 


* * * * * > * 











the palace. 


* * * ” * * * 


The morning referred to by the Senator Marcellus dawned upon 


rence to betray that a stern resolve would soon break forth in 
destroying fury, and now the storm, unchecked, was ready to 
burst. The sky was cloudless, and the sun shone out upon the 
miserable city, its burning ray tempered by a mild breeze from 


into the Forum Magnum — the place where had been promul-| 
gated the laws of the republic — whose every spot was conse- | 


|ness were once more stilled. Glycon and his troop fought with 
‘the coul resolution and unwavering firmness of war-trained 
/men; and the Grecian made broad the space around him, save 
rostrum to speak to the people. When his gray head appeared || iat jit was heaped with the bodies of the foe. He fought, cov- 
above the mass, a deathlike silence reigned. He began. He} | ered with blood, hewing out a gory course toward the hated 
told them of Rome’s better days — of her present degradation. Rhetius, who, on his part, busy with carnage, was making the 
He told them of Rome’s ancient patriots — of Rome’s degene-|| heart of many a Roman matron to wail in desolation. Nearer 
rate sons. He told them how those patriots served the usurp-|!to each other came the two—and when Rhetius perceived the 
ing tyrant -- he exhorted them to imitate their glorious example. ‘brother of Hyala sweeping away resistance and panting for 
A shout of applause and fierce determination rent the air; and|/ revenge, for the first time his arm trembled and his sword shook 
as the fathers one after the other said a few words to cheer}! jn his unsteady grasp. But there was no retreat. Prostrate 
them on, the fire of resolve burned more vividly. The plans} fe}] a foeman before the sword ofGlycon. Two alone remained 
had been well arranged, and when all was ready, the soldiers ‘to stay him in his wrath; and these, with coward fear, shrunk 
who were attached to liberty marched first along the street—|| from before the mighty conqueror, and left him, face to face, 
after them, the young and hardy men — then the senators, and || with the destroyer of his sister. -He glared on him an eye of 
in the rear the crowd shouting ‘ Liberty !’—‘ Vengeance !’—|| scorn and hate. Rage choked the fierce word that he would 
‘Freedom again to Rome !’ have uttered, and with a tiger spring he darted upon him.— 

Domitian was feasting at a banquet with his flatterers and |The fire flew from their clashing swords — now they rose to 
parasites, when a soldier announced that the people had risen ; || full height — now crouched in wary cunning. 
and soon their echoing shout that filled all Rome, rung through 
the hall of the palace. The revellers starte:’ and stood aghast. 


At one mo- 
ment Glycon retreated —the next, and his opponent was driven 
from his vantage, The desperate conflict was soon over.-- 











— but their cry was broken in the midst, as they saw the Cap- " 
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Glycon threw himself with his gathered strength upon his foe, 
and bearing him down to earth, with a laugh of triumph, he 
drove his weapon through the scales of his armor to his heart, 
and waving it above him in air, rushed on to finish his work. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

Domitian stood in an agony of terror, surrounded by crowds 
of sycophants, awaiting news of the battle. Messenger after 
messenger bore tidings of the continued defeat of his troops, 
and he gasped for breath as they related one after the other 
their several tales of varied misfortune. Thus came one, two 
and three, and departed; and at length a fourth was ushered 
into the presence of the emperor. Glycon had but a short time 
before marched with the brave reserve. 

‘Ha!’ exclaimed Domitian, ‘what hast thou to say of Gly- 
con ?— he is successful — he drives them back — he conquers?’ 

‘My lord, no sooner had he reached the ground than he joined 
the enemy.’ 

‘Villain!’ shrieked the agonized emperor, while the sweat 
stood on this brow, ‘thou liest! Slay him where he stands.’ 

The carcass of the messenger was borne away. Breathless 
with haste, a fifth entered. 

‘Ha! what hast thou tosay? Quick — out with thy story.’ 

‘ Rhetius is slain by Glycon.’ 

The emperor sunk paralyzed into the arms of the attendants. 

Yet another kneeled down before his master. 

‘Victory! victory! most noble master. The enemy are fly- 
ing. The senators are prisoners.’ 

Domitian sprung forward with every mingled passion in his 
features. 

‘ And where — where is Glycon ?’ shouted he, throwing his 
arms aloft. 

‘They drag him before thee, great emperor.’ 

A loud, exulting shout broke from the tyrant’s lips —‘ Good 
—good! Now—now for vengeance. Let the heads of the 
chief senators be chopped from their rebel carcasses, and throw 
them for a warning into the Tiber. But Glycon—the traitor! 
preserve him — preserve him that my brain may invent some 
exquisitetorment. Yes—yes— he shall tothe lions and tigers, 
mad with hunger, in the arena. Ha! he shall be torn piece- 
meal, and so shall die. Keep Glycon for the arena.’ 

Ere night shaded the miserable city, the heads of fifty of her 


proudest senators were mingling their blood with the turbid} 


waters — but Marcellus had escaped. 





CHAPTER VI. —: THE ARENA. — THE DEVELOPEMENT OF THE PLOT. — 
THE END. 


Upon a miserable couch, in a low hovel, in one of the most 





‘One — but one —and that as yet, my lady, only faintly shad- 
owed forth. Will my master permit a word with him?’ 
Marcellus and the old servant conversed some time together 
in low whispers, careful not to permit their words to be heard 
by the disconsolate Livia, who sat on the couch with her face 
buried in her hands. After the short conference, her father 
approached her and took her hand. ‘ 

‘ Livia, there is a hope for Glycon. Our friends have in se- 
cret arranged a plot tosave him. It is faint — faint, my Livia; 
yet Jupiter may look in favor upon us and give us success. 
Here must we lie in sad concealment until the games. Then, 
when the Roman soldiers and Roman knaves are intent on pleas- 
ure, we must leave to others the fulfilment of the design, and 
fly for-ever from this degraded Rome.’ 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


The festival came. Mad Riot strode with unfettered step 
through every avenue of the Eternal City; and at night, when 
the minions of the emperor, steeped in wild licentiousness, 
surrendered duty to the blandishments of sensual indulgence, 
Marcellus and the miserable Livia stole away. Fortune fa- 
vored theirescape — and ere the morning dawned, the lowering 
smoke hung over Rome, to them sinking down in the far hori- 
zon. Livia had written a scroll, blotted with her tears, to Gly- 
con, in which, by her father’s direction, she informed him 
whither they had fled, that, should he be saved, he might direct 
his steps in pursuit. This the faithful Titus promised bysome 
means to convey to him; and, with stifled emotion, Marcellus 
left the home that he had hoped to redeem. Withashortadieu 
he bade farewell to her records of glorious days — looked with 
tearful eyes on the pillars of the proud Capitol — and wandered 
forth a-noble, firm, unshrinking patriot, to lay his bones in a 
foreign soil. 

‘Ho! for the arena!’ rung the reechoed cry. ‘Ho! for the 
merry combats!’ was the voice of a people, so lost to human 
sympathies, that the sight of blood was as grateful incense.— 
High up toward the heavens appeared the multitude in the am- 
phitheatre, crowded together, rising a breathing mass, seat above 
seat, to the lofty top. The sports were for a time retarded, 
waiting for the entrance of the emperor. When he appeared 
with his officers and guards and took his seat, here and there 
hired parasites shouted at the top of their voices, ‘ Long live 
Domitian, the mighty emperor!’ But the outnumbering 
people were still as the grave — and he that had been asa dread 
demon of evil among them, swelled with bursting rage that 
they would not echo the shout, ‘ Long live the mighty emperor.’ 








Ere Jong the combats began. Pairsof gladiators successively 





unfrequented, narrow and dirty streets of Rome, tay the Sena- 
tor Marcellus. He was clad in a tattered and lowly garb, and 
disappointment and sorrow had preyed upon his frame; but 
there was yet the stern dignity of look, the haughty brow, the 
commanding air of the high born noble. He was apparently 
asleep — though the moving of his lips at intervals might have 
betrayed to the observer that thought was busy within him. — 
By his side, in a mean dress corresponding to his own, with 


her face buried in his bosom, knelt the sunny —the gentle | 


Livia, the daughter of hishouse. She was wakeful— watchful; 
for whenever the storm beat heavily against the rude walls of 
the hut, or the footfall of some lonely passer-by broke the 
stillness, she would suddenly lift up her head, and glance fear- 


fully around. Upon her once calm, bright features, agony of | elevation of countenance that spoke the bold determination and 


spirit had laid a blighting hand — robbing her of much of out- 
ward beauty, but at the same time revealing in more lustrous 
openness the heavenly purity of her soul. 

There was 2 low, repeated tap at the door. Clasping her 
hands, a slight gleam of joy stealing across her face, Livia 
sprang across the floor and drew back the bolt—admitting the 
grey haired Titus, an ancient servitor of her father. The old 
man set down his basket, in which were some slight provisions 
which he had purchased, and then shook off the rain from his 
coarse robe. Livia carefully fastened the door behind him. 

‘Well, Titus,’ said Marcellus, ‘what news — what news? 
Nothing of gladness, I warrant me — for thy look has no rev- 
elation of joy.’ 

The freedman shook his head, and, as if to change the subject, 
busied himself in unlading his basket. It was time for the 
anxious Livia to speak. Laying her hand softly upon his arm 
to draw his attention, while a deep, burning blush rose and 
mantled on her pale cheek, she whispered — 

‘ Didst hear nought of Aim — no rumor of his fate 2” 

‘I must e’en tell thee, dear lady,’ answered Titus, sighing, 
‘though the tale may blanch thy cheek yet nearer to the snowy 
marble. Glycon has been a prisoner since the battle ?— 

‘He lives, then! he lives!’ 

* Yes — but he is in training for a gladiator — and next week 
at the great festival he must combat in the arena.’ 

‘What, Titus, sayst thou so?—there is no hope, then, for 
the brave Grecian,’ said Marcellus, looking earnestly at his 
gasping child. 

‘No hope!’ exclaimed Livia. ‘Ono—no—he said notso 
— there is hope — there is hope, Titus 3’ 


fought, and again and again was the absorbing sand thrown 
upon the bloody arena. After the spectators had become sati- 
‘|ated with this dreadful enjoyment, the ravenous denizens of | 
|| the forest were let loose for men to battle with, in abhorrent and 
unnatural warfare. Some, wary and cunning, slew their wild 
|| antagonist ; others were torn in pieces by their ruthless fangs. 
|| Domitian soon grew impatient for the consummation of ven- 
| geance, and gave command that Glycon the Grecian should 
| be brought into the arena. As he firmly entered, armed by the 
|}emperor’s orders only with a sword and shield, there was a stir 
|,among the populace of admiration and love, which the more 
galled the savage Domitian, and made his breast burn the 
fiercer for revenge. Glycon stood undaunted before the eyes 
\|of the circling multitude, with a composure of nerve and an 


|| fearlessness of his soul. At times he bent his head forward as 
|| he slowly paced the arena, and his eye roved searchingly among 
the mass; and, save this evidence of interest in those about 
him, no sign of emotion was visible in his features. The em- 
peror impatiently gave the signal for the fight, and the first op- 
ponent sprung — his burnished armor glittering in the light— 
into the view of the people. A smothered cry of horror broke 
forth. He was a tall, sinewy Dalmatian — the strongest, the 
most hardy of the brutal gladiators — and him was Glycon to 
oppose. Throughout the crowd, dread of the certainty of the 
gallant Glycon’s fate made them hush every sound as the com- 
batants prepared for their contest. There were dreadful odds 
—but not a shadow of fear crossed the calm face of uur devoted 
hero. He fixed his eagle eye upon the Dalmatian, and in lofty 
courage opposed him. Caution was his breastplate. When 
the gladiator bore down upon him with a fierce and deadly 
strcke, he sprung aside and escaped unscathed; and again, 
when the heavy sword was descending, he dexterously with his 
shield turned aside the blow. Thousands, in an agony of anx- 
iety, watched that slow, unequal combat. The confidence of 
his foe in his armor and his superiority, was the safety of Gly- 
con. At length the enraged Dalmatian threw himself with a 
final effort upon the Grecian. His powerful blow was caught 
upon the inclined shield, and his heavy sword glanced aside, 
throwing him from his guard. This was the moment for Gly- 
con. He closed —threw his adversary from his feet — and, as 
he fell, he plunged his sword into his unguarded neck. The 
dark fountain of life poured from the wound, and the attend_ 
ants dragged the body from the arena. 


| 











and painfully hushed as the roar of ahalf-famished lion echoed 
on the air. Until now, not a muscle of Glycon’s frame had 
quivered — not a limb had trembled — nor had his cheek 
blanched in his danger. But now his lip quivered— his keen 
eye glanced with lightning quickness around, and his face be. 
came deadly pale. Joy beamed on the visage of the emperor 
as he observed the change. ‘He is afraid,’ exclaimed he, — 
‘Glycon is afraid! Good — good — now — now let forth the 
lion !? 

Was it fear that had come over Glycon ? 

Already the keeper had advanced to obey the command — 
already was the sword of Glycon pointed by his trembling hand 
to receive his raging foe— when at once, loud, mingled, jin- 
creasing cries broke forth on all sides among the crowd. U 
sprung the multitude upon their feet. Broader and broader 
swelledthe clamor. ‘Theenemy! theenemy!’ ‘Rebellion!? 
‘Thesenators!’ ‘Thesoldiers!’ were shouted forth, mingling 
in stunning confusion. Like the angry sea the heads waved 
to and fro. The women shrieked and clung to their protectors, 
Through the broad entrances rushed thousands to escape from 
imaginary danger; and thousands threw themselves into the 
arena. 

The coward emperor sprung up and looked wildly around. 
‘My guards, ho! My guards! clear me a pathway! Ho! 
my guards!’ 

Soldiers and parasites gathered about him, and the noise 
grew louder as he hurried into the open air. 

‘ Now, my lord, now,’ said one behind Glycon — ‘none but 
friends are around. Quick— put on this robe. The emperor 
will soon discover the cheat. Mingle with friends— away,’ 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


The prisoner had fled — whither, the strictest search of the 
emperor could not detect. The plot had succeeded. 
Ere many years the crimes of the monster ensured his doom 
—and the hate that dared not attack him in open day destroyed 
him by the arm of the assassin. Domitian fell and a world re- 
joiced. His body was left to decay in the openair. His honors 
were all annulled, his memory loaded with the foul opprobri- 
um which his vices deserved, and Nerva mounted the throne. 
With deep anxiety did a peasant, his wife and her father, 
humbly tilling the earth in a little village in Greece, watch the 
reign of this good prince, to see if greatness would develope 
the vices which stained the reign of his predecessor ; but after 
two years of honorable rule, Nerva died. Trajan succeeded. 
The salutary projects of Nerva were fulfilled in him; and 
when it was sure that the citizen of the Eternal City could live 
in the land of his fathers in peace, the peasant and his family 
left their obscure retreat, and started on their way to Rome. 
Loud echoed it through the city that the Senator Marcellus 
and the brave Glycon, who had fought for the people, were re- 
turned; and when the emperor was told of it, he with joy gave 
back to the venerable man the possessions of his house; and 
Glycon was received with honor — winning respect and love 
as the friend and counsellor of his master. — Balt. Athenaum. 
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THE BRIDAL NIGHT. 


Stream of my sleeping fathers! when the sound 
Of coming war echoed thy hills around, 

How did thy sons start forth from every glade, 
Snatching the musket where they left the spade! 
How did their mothers urge them to the fight — 
Their sisters urge them to defend the right! 
How bravely did they fight — how nobly fall — 


: ‘ : 
The earth their coffin, and the turf their pall! Brainard. 


THE sun sank to rest beneath the smiles of a cloudless heaven; 
the moon arose to brighten the shade gathering under the sky, 
and the stars shone upon snow-clad hills and ice-bound streams. 
It was a joyous eve in Deerfield—one of the happiest and 
brightest of February. The dark forest of the Western hills, 
with its dingy shade, seemed to brighten and lower as the night 
wind swept over it, while the outspread meadows, the cleared 
upland, and the broad streets of Deerfield reposed in calm se- 
renity. The towering hill on the East reflected from its snowy 
side the slanting rays of the moon, and added lustre to the forms 
in the arena below. Such was the wedding eve of Theodore 
and Arabella, and such was the twenty-ninth of February, 1704, 
the memorable night of the massacre and burning of Deerfield. 

The inhabitants of Deerfield had been apprehensive of an at- 
tack from the French and Indians, and had provided themselves 
with a guard. The first settlers of the forest had become too 
familiar with danger to let it obtrude upon the peace and com- 
fort of their households, or to let fear enter their bosoms to the 
expulsion of all theirdomestic enjoyments. Consequently it was 
not thought advisable that the union of Theodore and Arabella 
should be delayed, although it was believed that the blood-thirs- 
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tunity for their destruction. But the happy friends of the joyous 
pride and groom did not once think the smiles of that wedding 
eve were but smiles upon the countenances of the dying. They 
could not think that on the Western hill the red man had al- 
yeady drawn his scalping knife — that every moan of the wind 
was a lament for many who must soon fall beneath the hatchet. 

The father of the bride had already thrown open the doors of 
his house, and the friends of the youthful pair were fast assem- 
bling in the good old puritanical style, to witness the join- 
ing together of the hands of those whose hearts had long been 
united. The bride was surrounded by her merry companions, 
who were adorning her in all the beauty of ancestorial simpli- 
city. No Winter rose was used to deck her hair, nor artificial 
flowers were bound about her brow — but the curling of her 
own auburn locks, that lay in such luxuriance upon her temples, 
was sufficient to adorn far greater beauty than is found wedded 
to the brilliancy of the richest pearls. The aged and the mid- 
dle-aged of the village were not excluded from participating in 
the festivities of the night. But around the household fireside, 
with the happy parents of the bride, were seated all who chose, 
and all shared the ‘ hale farmer’s cider,’ and his fair daughter's 
currant wine. But among the happy faces of the many who 
had collected, there was one that could not conceal the sadness 
of her heart, though clothed in her bridal dress. And there 
was one who strove to drive away the gathering gloom from the 





countenance of her who was soon to be his wedded wife ; — but 1 she saw fleeing for their lives. 
still he thought of the morn —he thought of the hour when, | of mind, saw the peril she was in, and hurried to the rescue ot 


to him for his paternal protection, shared a similar fate. He be- 
held those that remained of his little family group — small chil- 
dren — preparing with their mother, enfeebled by late sickness, 
to be taken into captivity worse than death itself, and forced to 
travel hundreds of miles in the interminable forest, through the 
snow. Can it be supposed that the heart of man could endure 
the reality of such a scene? But the afflicted trusted in their 
Maker. 

Theodore and Arabella were startled from their slumbers at 
the first sound of the savage war-whoop. In an instant their 
dwelling was beset by the infuriated demons. No escape was 
deemed possible ; and, though bitter as is death, the inmates of 
the house, who, owing to the bridal, were many in number, were 
resolved to die in their defence rather than surrender themselves 
to a lingering death or a horrid captivity. Having been joined 
by others of the unfortunate inhabitants, they succeeded in res 
pelling every attempt made by the Indians upon them. They 
beheld the fires enkindled by the savages, breaking out from the 
neighboring buildings around. They saw from their place ot 
frail and hazardous security, many murdered, and the crack of 
the Indian’s rifle was continually heard, while the shrieks of 
women and children, and the groans of the dying completed the 
confusion and horror of the night. 

Arabella, almost distracted, broke from the back part of the 
| house and attempted to escape with others of her sex, whom 





Theodore, with more presence 


with his hand clasping hers, and in the seclusion of their retire- \|his bride. He saw a savage raise his tomahawk to strike the 
ment, she told him of her unhappy dream. Though the bravest | | affrighted woman to the earth, but ere the blow descended The- 
of the brave, he could not brook down the influence of anomen | /odore shot him through the heart. Arabella, by the assistance 
or the fore warning of a supernatural power, for, like those around || that came to her, was conveyed back to the house, while Theo- 


him, he was supersitious. 

Soon the Rev. Mr. Williams was seen issuing from the ad- 
joining house — the parsonage — on his errand to unite the two 
in the holy bands of matrimony. The tumult subsided and the 
minister was seated. There is something that is sad — there is 
something that will cause the stoutest heart to feel when the 


ceremony of matrimony is properly carried on. The feeling 1) 


shall not describe. There is too much joy in the union of hearts 
to be expressed in smiles or in tears — it will press upon the 
soul and make it sad, though sorrow will be far away. 

They were wedded, and as the priest blessed them and prayed 
that sorrow might fall upon his own head rather than upon two 


| dore, delaying in immediately following, was seized by two 
|powerful Indians that saw the death of their companion, and 
effectually bound so as to deprive him of all power of resist- 
|| ance. 

'| Thus were the happy prospects of the enraptured couple de- 
| stroyed by the all-powerful sense of an adverse and horrid real- 
ity. Theodore, with the other captives, was carried away. — 
Arabella remained with a few others who had succeeded in de- 
fending themselves from the savages in the only house that sur- 
vived the conflagration. To this day may that same building be 
seen, with the marks of the Indian’s hatchet upon its door and 
the prints of rifle balls upon its sides — an interesting memento 


so young and happy, they felt that they were indeed blessed. — 
No longer did the visions of the preceding night cause a flutter | 


of the past. 








The state of Arabella’s mind after the departure of the cap- 


and imagined I could also hear a slight rustling in the entry. 
f arose and advanced toward the door, when the well-known 
countenance of the venerable Cato was suddenly thrust into 
the room, shaggy pate and all, like a tar-mop projecting through 
a port-hole. 

‘ Well, Cato, what brings you hither this evening ?’ 

‘Ax pardon, massa. No intend for ’sturb you. I will go 
back if massa busy.’ 

‘You intended to pay me only a friendly visit, I presume,’ 
said I, considerably amused, and at the same time wondering 
what the old fellow meant. 

‘ Nossin but dis letter, massa,’ said he, holding a neatly fold- 
ed missile in his large black palm, like the white streak on the 
side of a man-of-war. 

‘You need not have been so bashful,’ said I. ‘ You may al- 
ways venture into my room when you bring me such a prescnt.’ 

‘ Tank ee, massa,’ and Cato retired. 

‘ Post marked ‘ Boston,’’ said I, as I broke the seal. Iat once 
knew the handwriting, and welcomed so great a stranger to 
|my retired dwelling; although if, instead of the letter, Cato 
jad come lugging in the writer himself, I should have been 
|much better pleased. You are kind enough to say that some 
| communications from me would be acceptable to your subscrib- 
jers. Verily, I had intended to furnish you with an article be- 
| fore now, and I believe that I hinted as much in my last; bu 
fa change has come over the spirit of my dream, and I have 
almost forgotten how to write. Nothing particularly interest- 
|ing to the public transpires around me. The very genius of 
| dullness is my boarder — eats, drinks and sleeps with me. — 
| What, then, shall I write? ‘There is one subject, not the most 
|agreeable in nature, but pertaining wholly to myself, upon 
| which I might dilate until my readers grew weary of me. To 
plunge directly into the matter — I have been in love — perhaps 
|I am so now—but hopelessly. Understand, then, that I passed 
|through Philadelphia on my way hither. The ladies are said 
ito be beautiful in that city. All ignorant as Iam about the 
customs and doctrines of the Quakers, I had the presumption 
|to fall in love with one of the members of their church. But 
jyou shall have the history of my wooing from the first, and 
| then judge whether Iam not very much to be pitied. While 
/on my way to the City of Squares, there was in the steamboat 
jan elderly Quaker gentleman whose port did honor to bis keep- 
|ing, and the rim of whose hat was of a most umbrageous width. 
|I understood that his name was Atkins, and that he was presi- 
| dent ofabank. There wasa feminine form of matchless grace 








in the heart of Arabella. Though she had seen the Savage |' tives, cannot be easily described. Let the imagination picture 


dashing out the brains of children, tomahawking and scalping | ‘the smoking ruins of a whole village that a few short hours be- 


the young and aged, burning mothers and their children at the |fore was the pride of its inhabitants, and the pride of the New|) 


stake — yet she no longer heeded it; she believed that all 
wouwd be well with her and the one of her affection. 

The ceremony over, the festivities commenced ; the old peo- || sround, and an immense throng of those who proudly walked 
ple retired and left the young to their sport. The moon had | its streets, now sadly going into captivity. Let one imagine 
long set before the happy party sought repose. It was after |, this, and strive to realize the feelings of the dejected Arabella. 
midnight. The Indians with their captives succeeded in reaching but a 

Superstitious as were our ancestors, it can easily be supposed | few miles on the first day of their journey. The wife of Mr. 
that the visions of the night before the bridal would have cast | Williams was knocked on the head and scalped before the eyes 


a shade of sadness over the feelings of the youthful couple saad | of her husband while unsuccessfully attempting to cross Green 
being, as it were, in such a time when one, if ever, is prone to) 


to cling to dreams and omens for a solution of the events of his 


||many who were familiar companions, strown upon the bloody 


| Theodore beheld on that day of his unhappy bondage. 


—when they behold those happy husbands and wives that have || 


gone successfully before them — when their reverend pastor has 
counselled, pointed out their way and prayed for a blessing, | 
then all disagreeable illusions will vanish, and nought but the 
joy of the moment will lay upon the hearts of the newly married | 


| 
| 








the gayest of the gay. 


The inhabitants of the whole town were wrapt in slumber — 
the watch which had been set neglected their duty for repose, 
and all without 


tempt be made. 


make his way home without further molestation. 
Was as peaceful and as still 


d as as unexpected as was his meet 
As starlight slumbering on yon hill. The cote af Renee we ange " 


ing with Arabella joyous. Still fostering that feeling so com 
But ere the gray of morning came, the frightful yell of savages|| mon to the first settlers of this country, she thought much o 
broke upon the ears of every sleeper. The doors and windows 
of the houses were broken by the Indians to gain admittance to || averted from her head by the petition of their minister at he 
the defenceless inhabitants. Many that sought repose in wing bridal. 
cipated security, were folded in the sleep of death. Many were || for her since happy life, and the prosperity of her numerou 
torn from their beds and forced into the open air. Mothers had || descendants. Sane. 
their infants torn from their arms and dashed upon the frozen 
ground. Fathers beheld their children knocked down and 
scalped before their eyes. Husbands were torn from their wives 
and horribly butchered. Wives were shot down clinging to 
their husbands for protection. ri 

The Rev. Mr. Williams, who but a few hours before had epee ai 
blessed the newly married pair, and prayed that sorrow might 
come upon him rather than upon them, was forced from his bed 
and compelled to stand in the open Winter air, with nothing but 
his night-clothes upon him, where he saw the wife of his bosom 
dragged away, her infant at the breast taken from her arms and 
dashed upon the stepping-stone ; and another, while clinging 
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Mr. Pray:—I had just seated myself at my ease, in a broa 


and was about opening an old volume to while away a du 











|| England settlements. Let one imagine the mangled corses ot|| 


! River. Numberless were the scenes of cruelty and horror tiat 
At night 
future life. But when merry companions are clustered around | the captives were effectually secured. Theodore was bound by | 
|a cord and made to lie beside an Indian who claimed to be his 
| master. Circumstanced as he was, it could not otherwise than| : 
be expected that he would try all possible means for an escape. || 
{n the night he succeeded, after much labor and hazard of dis- | 
| covery, in disengaging himself from his fastening, and proceed- 
pair. Thus the sadness that at first weighed down their spirits | ed far on his way home before he was missed by his master. — 
departed, and through the festivities of the evening they were|| When it was discovered that he had escaped, the rest of the 
captives were threatened with instant death, should a like at-| 
They were too much in fear of pursuit to 
return to find the lost captive, and Theodore was permitted to 


her dream and its fulfillment, which she believed was only 


And from that circumstance has she always accounted ||‘ and what is that to me ? 


arm-chair that has descended down to me from my grandfather, 


evening, when I perceived that the door of my room stood ajar, 


|continually swinging at his side, like a floating buoy tied to an 
\|anchor. She was dressed in a garb which set off her shape to 
\|excellent advantage, but her features were hidden by a singu- 
|| larly formed hat, which appeared to be made of pasteboard and 
| silk, and which projected out before her face in a most singular 
|;manner. My curiosity was all agog to peep under this awning 
{and see the face which was concealed beneath it. I strongly 
| suspected that this covering for the face had been invented for 
| the purpose of hiding some defect, the discovery of which would 
| have marred the more prepossessing form. But no opportunity 
| offered for me to see her features until we sat down to dinner, 
||when she seated herself exactly opposite me—or perhaps I 
| seated myself exactly opposite toher. I leave it for those versed 
in such matters to decide whether our relative position was al- 
| together accidental or not. I glanced several times at the 
||Quakeress, and found her completely beautiful. Her beauty 
|| was not of acommon kind. There was liveliness, understand- 
ngand softness in the expression of her countenance. Her 
|jeyes were of a brilliant gray — her complexion exceedingly 





| fair, and her mouth perfect. Her hair was peculiar. It would 
\| be called auburn, but of a different shade from any which I had 
‘lever seen. Her eyes were once elevated to mine, and their full 
|| radiance fell upon my brain. A Lucifer match could not have 
ignited sooner than did my imagination. But I could not get 
another glance from het. I thought she purposely avoided 
looking across the table. I have stood fire so long, that I had 
supposed myself proof against woman’s charms. But this girl 
-\| was certainly a rarity. There are few unmarried females who 
are not in some degree indebted to affectation. This maiden, 
on the contrary, seemed rather to avoid those arts which most 
|| girls have recourse to in order to render themselves interesting 
rj|and attractive. ‘Perhaps she is already engaged,’ thought I — 
What have I to do with her engage- 
s||ments? Faith! I will think of her no more.’ 


| 
| 


I 


When we went on deck after dinner, it so fell out that the 
father of this maiden was separated from her. The twocould 
not ascend the passage-way abreast, owing to the room neces- 
sary for the evolutions of the old gentleman. I accidentally 
slid into his place, and the girl did not perceive it; for she 
thrust her delicate arm under mine just as we reached the deck. 
I conceived that it would be a piece of rudeness for me to with- 
draw my support, and I said nothing, but afforded her every 
convenience for maintaining the position which she had inad- 
d|| vertently assumed. But no sooner had we gained the open air, 
than she spoke. 

ll}; ‘ How refreshing !’ said she. 
‘It is the breeze from the water,’ said I, as innocently as if 
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she had been rightful property. ‘Let us ascend tothe upper|| Time passed on, and I continued occasionally to drop in at 
deck.’ the prayer meetings. I was of an age to be both pleased and 
She started, and looked around to me. amused by the earnest enthusiasm and bursts of feeling which 
‘A slight mistake,’ said I, ‘but I hope ominous of no evil;’||I witnessed there. But more particularly was I delighted with 
and I plunged rapidly into conversation—so that it was put||one overgrown member, of the true Falstaff breed, who - in 
out of her power to leave me without a slight approach to con-|/a corner on one side of the pulpit, and who at regular age 
tempt. She was certainly puzzled how to act; but on turning || while an exhorter was declaiming, would lift up -_~ voice 
her head and seeing that her father was lounging at a little dis- || above the general clamor, and send forth the loud amen ! from 
tance, with an air of resignation, she became more composed. || altar to roof-tree, like the sonorous tones of a patriarchal bull- 

I did my best to perform the amiable, and, putting up her pretty || frog booming up from a lily pond on a still Summer evening. 
mouth, she soon said, with an air which I thought rather famil-|} The letting off of this great gun was always the signal wd a 
iar, ‘Art thou a member of society ?’ general titter among a row of little white heads that justshow ed 
What in the name of wonder she could mean, I wasat a loss || themselves above the top of the seats in the gallery; and a lit- 
totell. Didshe suppose me an outlaw ora heathen? ‘Amem-||tle wrinkled man with his light staff could be seen, om: ai 
ber of society!’ I at length concluded that she was hinting to || time, casting sour and keen glances around upon the boy ue 
me that I disregarded the common customs of society, and had || if to single out the offenders. Again he would be seen ar 
been guilty of rudeness in sanctioning her mistake. ‘I beg a|/ ing over several rows of heads in order to rap acne 
thousand pardons,’ answered I. ‘I hope you will excuse me |/er on the sconce with his rattan. Sometimes this would have 
for retaining a gem which has accidentally fallen into my |/the desired effect, and at other times the ringing voices of the 
pocket.’ little urchins could be heard, as a slight laugh went round their 
She was silent, and I thought I had not answered aright. circle like a low jingle of sleigh bells, when the cold horses at 
‘T presume thou art one of us,’ said she, at length. the door of a hotel turn their heads to look for the driver. — ” 
‘ Nothing would please me more,’ answered I, bowing. justice to the saxon, I must confess that the young rogues were 
She placed her white handkerchief to her mouth to hide a/| guilty of premeditated wrong, for I could sometimes overhear 
smile. We said no more on that subject; and our discourse || them, as I passed along the street in the evening, saying to each 
was on general topics. I was soon convinced that the young | other, ‘ Come —let’s go up to the Methodist meeting and hear 

Quakeress was endued with a mind of a more solid texture |; Daddy Waterman holler amen.’ 
than is common to females of her age; and although her fancy || Some weeks had passed, and I had not attended the evening 
seemed to be held in curb, yet an occasional remark showed | meetings. It was a pleasant evening in June. My time was 
that the solidity of her intellect injured not its brilliancy — it | unemployed, and I sauntered up the street toward the meeting- 
could still shed bright sparks, like a blacksmith’s anvil. The||house. I met my friend, who told me that he was glad he 
Gothic grammar, peculiar to her sect, had a singular effect||had found me, as his uncle had expressed a wish to see me.— 
when falling from her lips, and uttered in tones that were al- Whether it was from the manner of the youth’s address, or — 
most childlike. I had never before conversed with a female || of those unaccountable presentiments which nobody believes in, 
who appeared so completely natural. But we reached Phila-|/ and yet which so often govern our conduct, I know nen ee 
delphia about dusk, and here I must end my letter, promising | these words of Addison flashed at once upon my mind —_ I ver 
to follow out this business in my next. || Sent for you that you might see how a eparrens - die. I 
P.S, Tell friend Hastings to send me one of his books, for || followed oi aglipesine, oe agate renee, we not pope m8 
I am horribly afilicted with the blues. ‘owes He did did not trust his voice agein, anc 1 ec ~ 
questions. "We reached his uncle’s house. A chaise was 
| standing at the door. As we entered the hall, I saw an elderly 
THE DYING METHODIST, woman with a high cap move quickly across the passage with 
la cup in her hand. I could have picked her out for a nurse 
among ten thousand. — We ascended the stairs, and then broke 
forth alow chant. The sound was irresistibly sweet and sol- 
emn. There appeared to be several voices, and the very souls 
Se : of the singers seemed to be riding along on the currents ot 
Pot Ago Young. |sound. I could only catch the following words before the door 
= | opened, and they served to prepare me-—no, nothing could 

a have prepared me for such a scene -- 

To mansions in the skies, | 
I'll bid farewell to every fear, 
And wipe my weeping eyes. 














BY WILLIAM COMSTOCK, 





Original 





The chamber where the good man meets his fate 





And must this body die, 
This mortal frame decay? 

And must these active limbs of mine 
Lie mouldering in the Clay? 





friend on the opposite side of the street, and immediately | 
crossed over in order to greet him and pursue my walk in his|; A couple of men who stood before the door stepped aside to 
company. I was then quite a lad, and so was my friend.| let my companion and myself enter. They returned to their 
Therefore I saluted him in the careless, noisy way in which || position, and I found myself enclosed in a circle formed by 
boys generally meet; but my glee was a little checked at per- || several men and the bed, on which lay the uncle. I first glanced 
ceiving that a man, apparently fifty years of age, was walking ||at him. His dark hair lay heavily on his white brow — his 
by his side. I expected one of those scowls with which per- | cheeks were wasted and hollow, and even his lips had assumed 
sons advanced in life are too generally accustomed to look ||a blueish tinge. His eyes appeared very large and brilliant. 
down the reckless mirth of children. But no such disagreeable || They were the only part of him which seemed to be alive. His 
event followed. My friend immediately introduced me to the || lean arms lay on the outside of the coverlid, and his hands re- 
gentleman who accompanied him, as an old schoolmate, while | sembled more those of a skeleton than a living being. A pla- 
I was given to understand that I had shaken hands, for the first || cid smile rested on his countenance, and his beaming eyes 
time, with my friend’s uncle. Our conversation soon turned || brought forcibly to my mind the idea of an immortal soul in a 
upon the meeting which we had just attended, and upon the |dead body. Heat length moved his hand, and 1 approached 
practices of the Methodists in general. From the guarded|| him and shook it. He then lay perfectly quiet, as if listening 
manner in which my friend spoke, [ conjectured that his uncle || to the hymn. I looked around upon the visiters. I perceived 
was a member of the sect. Being very fond of disputation, I)| at a glance that they were all Methodists, and that two or three 
straightway fell to finding fault with some peculiarities of the || of them were preachers. They were of differentages. They 
Methodists, momentarily expecting that the uncle would open || had come —these gospel wanderers— to bid adieu to a brother 
upon me with all the bitterness and bigotry with which relig- | who was on the eve of his flight to Heaven. The group seem- 
ionists are very apt to defend their creeds — choosing, like Pe-|| ed perfect in all its parts. There were present, men who had 
ter, rather to defend their Savior by the cropping of ears, than | renounced the world, and lived but for eternity. On one side, 
to accompany Him tothe cross. Such was not the result of my |}stood a couple of preachers already nearly worn out by their 
imprudent attacks on the good man’s system of faith. So far unceasing exertions to bring sinners into the fold; the dark 
from exhibiting any resentment, he listened with the most close eyes shone out from under their heavy brows and protruding 
and silent attention to every thing that I said; and after I had || foreheads with that peculiar expression of deep feeling and de- 
finished, he acknowledged the truth of my remarks, and seemed || votional enthusiasm which distinguish the clergy of their sect. 
thoughtfully pondering on the remainder, as if to examine his || Their plain and almost coarse garments bespoke their regard- 
heart impartially, and see whether he was really obnoxious to||lessness for worldly show— while their voices contained all 
any of the charges which I had made against the individuals || that pathos which might be looked for in men, who, going out 
who comprised the society.—I was struck. I sincerely wished || from the haunts of their fellows, giving up all concern for their 
that I had said nothing, or had said it more gently.— We worldly interests, had often travelled forth alone and defence- 
soon arrived at the corner of a street where my friend and his|| less into the wild regions of the West, encountering outlaws 
uncle took their leave of me, as they were going in a different || and hardened criminals in their very dens, proclaiming Jesus 
direction. The latter bade me adieu in akind and even re-|| to barbarians, reproving sin in every shape with the intrepidity 
spectful manner. I had never before been treated with so much || of the first apostles, planting the cross on the hills yet unscathed 
attention by a person of his age, and went home firmly convinced by the ploughshare, and arousing the wolf and the bear from 
that he was truly a meek and benevolent follower of a humble|| their solitary dens with the loud anthems of salvation. Such 
and crucified Savior. men were in the sick chamber — fit men to see a purified spirit 


RETURNING one evening from a Methodist meeting, I saw a) 








set out on its journey to that country whither they were bound, 
and for which they had given up all and suffered all. They 
were not assembled there to condole with their departing brother, 
or to sympathize with his bodily ailments, and persuade him 
that he would yet recover from his illness. They had come to 
wish him joy — they had come to see him off— to join in the 
triumph —to see the weary exile from his Father’s face go 
home to Heaven. 

The singing ceased, and one of the company, with the air of 
aman perfectly at ease in such scenes, drew near the dying 
man, and said — ‘ Well, brother, you will soon be at home with 
Jesus.’ 

‘If my change,’ murmured the other, ‘ will bring me greater 
happiness than I experience at this moment, then God give me 
strength to bear the weight of glory !’ 


‘You will see my old father in God, Mr. B , in the place 
whither you are bound,’ shouted a wayworn gospel traveller 
from the other side of the room. ‘ Tell him lam running the 
race that he set before me. Tell him the good work is going 
on here below as he used to wish to see it going on. Tell him 
that much seed has been dropped in the wilderness, and souls 
are growing ripe for glory in a land which, a few years ago, 
had not been imprinted by the feet of God’s ambassadors,’ 





‘I know it!’ cried the dying man, suddenly starting from 
his pillowas if by supernatural aid. ‘ The last life-strings are 
cracking. Iam going, brethren—they come! See ! see! they 
descend — bright! how bright! Igo! I go! Raise a shout, 
|brethren, that they may hear you!’ And then clasping his 
hands energetically together, his body reeled —the soul once 
|more seemed about to return — his lips parted, and with one 
loud, triumphant ery of ‘Glory!’ he fell back lifeless upon his 
| pillow. The features immediately settled into the rigid fix. 
| edness of death. 





‘Our dear brother has gone home,’ said one of the preach- 
ers with an enthusiasm that seemed to light up the very tomb. 


I gazed upon the inanimate clay, and felt that death to the 
good was noevil. Suddenly a voice, as if from Heaven, seem- 
ed to penetrate the ears of my soul—‘I have taken all this 
time to consider of your objections to the Methodists, and thus 
have I answered you!’ 








TO A FEMALE FRIEND, 
ON POINTING TO A BOUQUET. 


BY DR. T. Aw. WORRALL, 





Original. 





Lapy, why show me that bright bouquet, 

Tf not to tell me that thou art gay ? 

Thy heart is light as the gilded fly 

That spreads its wings to the Summer sky — 
Which breathes by day on the lily’s crest, 
And sleeps at night on the rose’s breast. 


Flowers are not for the joyless — no ; 

They rainbow the darkness which wraps their wo ; 
They lend no perfume to the sigh — 

No beam to the tear that ’s in the eye — 

No soothing voice to the mourner’s ear, 

When all is night to the weeper here. 


O the flowers! the flowers! they look so bright, 
So rich in tint and so full of light — 

So fair in beauty — to me tliey rise 

The type of the pure in Paradise. 


But if thy heart is untouched by grief, 
Free as the air and as fresh as the leaf, 
Cherish the flowers that smile so fair, 

For they feel no sorrow and know no care ; 
Born to live out their sunny day, 

Then sink in sweetness at last away. 


The garden ’s a world to the butterfly : 

He heeds not the rainbow or starry sky ; 

The coral groves of the deep, deep sea 

Are less to him than the red rose tree. 

He sips the dew, when the leaf is wet, 

Of the tulip, the lily and violet ; 

He welcomes the light of the golden morn, 
And his life of joy is each moment born, 

Till he sinks like the flower in Autumn’s hour, 
And falls asleep in some fragrant bower. 


Lady, I wish that thou and I 
May as brightly live and as sweetly die— 
And, while the hours in brightness roll, 
Bask in the joys of a sinless soul — 
To fall like the leaf in Autumn’s hour — 
To pass like the sweetness of a flower — 
Carried away on the evening’s breath, 
To calmly sink in the peace of death — 
Leaving the form the earth has given, 
To live in the endless light of heaven. 
Philadelphia, 1836. 





An Acreeatre Surrrise.— To tell your wife you are {0 








spend an evening out, — and hear her make no objection! 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, APRIL 16, 1836. 


Mn. Wattacx. — We wish to bear testimony to the merits 
of this individual, who is now passing through a re-engagement 
at the Tremont. We consider him a sterling performer, and 
worthy of much greater attention than our citizens seem inclin- 
ed to bestow upon him. Let us look at him in melo-drama — his 
peculiar forte — let us see wherein consists the beauty of his per- 
sonations, We think he succeeds in depicting real life. It 
may be that his conceptions of the various characters which he 
assutnes are not so poetical as those of some other actors; but 
he srpasses many whom we have seen in giving a true picture 
of liie — not a mere outline, but a full, sculpture-like expres- 
sion, such as a painter might imitate, with credit to himself and 
honor to his art. In the Hazard of the Die, you mark a rich- 
ness of delineation not often met with on the stage. Through 
the changing features of the play, while the incidents are be- 
coming warm and exciting, the character which Mr. Wallack 
perscnates, while it never changes, still moves on in its different 
s tuations — the same, yet different — different only as affected 
by the relation in which he stands to the scenes around him. 
In Dick Dashall we have a perfect picture — unique perfectly, 
and certainly one of the finest efforts of dramatic exertion. In 
the Brigand we have another capital character, so perfect that | 
no blemish can be discovered. But it is useless to enumerate ; 
we cannot do it. If there be sameness in his playing, it is the 
sameness of nature, and while it is agreeable to the audience, | 
is not very displeasing to the critic, as it cannot be said to have | 
a name, even though it possess a local habitation. In the Jew-| 
ess, Mr. Wallack performs admirably. He gives to the Jew || 
all that may be given with propriety, and compels us to al-|| 
low that he is entitled to be a ‘ priest in Israel.’ 

We wish Mr. Wallack success. We wish that our citizens || 
and the public generally would cherish his performances, for || 


we are sincerely of opinion that he cannot be excelled in his || 








| 
| 


peculiar style —a style which is animated with the life of na- || 
ture, and which oversteps not its modesty. 





| 
| 
| 


The Knickerbocker has come to hand, from the counter of | our very hearts, when seas or lands, death or accidents, separate 
Jordan. We extract from the pages of this periodical an article || them from us. 
which has respect to the genius of one of whom our country is 1 


justly proud — Horatio Greenough. | 


‘When Horatio Greenough shall have filled the measure of 


his promise, after he shall have added renown to an already in- | 
| 


teresting name, his biography will be written ; and that biogra- 


phy will be read, while the lives of our presidents and great | 


politicians will lie, dust-laden, upon the shelves of posterity.—| 


They have sought a near fame, and are conspicuous in station, | 


and sonorous in the mouths of the multitude. But there is a 


distant fame which urges him on, who, satisfied that he is per- || 
. : cde 
forming some great good, the effects of which cannot be felt in || 


his own time, labors for the benefit of future and more enlight- 
ened generations ; and this is the fame the sculptor works for. 
His contemporaries may applaud his designs, and commend his 
execution; he will receive near fame; but when ages shall 
have passed, and the usefulness of his art shall be acknow- 
ledged, in the stone that hands down to a people the image of 
some great benefactor of their country, or of the world, then 
will he receive the crown of his deserts ; and though he be be- | 
yond the reach of popular favor, the expectation of such post: | 
humous reputation may well dignify his thoughts, and lift up 
his spirit to any sacrifices. 

‘The desire of near fame is selfish, subservient, and truck- 
ling. It often goes to form the character of the public officer. | 
It admits of short-lived subterfuges, shallow paints, and flimsy | 
varnishes ; it gives neither dignity to the character, nor disin- | 
terestedness to the deeds of the man who seeks it. He is of, 
the earth, earthy ; and when dead, the people shed no tears | 
over his grave ; no memory remains of him, except as associated 
with aets complicated and heterogeneous ; the reminiscence of | 
him is jostled among a crowd of impressions of like personages, | 
though he may obtain the dubious honor of having his bare | 
name and office recorded in a history of ten volumes octavo. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘Grand, indeed, must be the construction of that mind which | 
looks with enthusiasm upon such an art as sculpture —— one so) 
laborious, slow, and Herculean — for its chief pleasure. The | 
poet is one who knows and feels all that other men know and| 


feel, and still something beyond ; for he carries out more largely, | 


and penetrates more deeply, the common sources of happiness | 
and beauty that are every where about the world: and it is this| 
faculty that coastitutes him a poet. Equally general is the field | 
from which the painter reaps his sustenance. He revels amid | 
Scenes, either domestic, simple, or sublime. But the sculptor | 
loves mountains, snowy peaks, lofty columns, and ruined tem- 
ples — something that tells of time, either past or future. He 
may (ike other things, but if there be any such test as consist- 


|\art: first, from its difficulty, and next, from the fact that few 


ency of character, that mind that makes the hard marble speak, 
that hews out living forms from the insensate rock, will prefer 
the durable, the majestic, the terrific even, to the evanescent, 
the delicate, or the voluptuous. 

‘Sculpture is the pyramid of the arts ; it has length, breadth, 
and thickness ; it is indebted to no illusion for its effects ; there 
is no shading, and coloring, and throwing into the back-ground ; 
it is not dependent upon good light, but all stands out — con- 
fessed. It forms things as they are, not represents them as 
they appear. It is the earliest and most direct effort of imita- 
tion — simple from its very obviousness, but severe in its sim- 
plicity, admitting of no compromises, exacting the whole truth, 
or it will none of it. 

‘The imitative arts originated in man’s desire of immortality 
for himself, or for something pertaining closely to him; as 
among ancient nations did their country’s honor and glory. — 


Since the invention of printing, and the founding of libraries, 
this desire can be indulged at less cost and labor: hence the 
reason why the arts have not progressed with literature, al- 
though so closely blended with it. Most men, now, prefer a 
written picture to a painted one. Good scholars are not asham- 
ed to acknowledge that they do not even know the technical 
vocabulary of criticism upon the imitative arts. The number 
is few of those who aspire to be amateurs in such matters. -- 
This state of public feeling acts upon the artist; and, beside, || 
sen the enthusiasm of the student. The truth may be, that | 
there is not now the strong necessity, the ardent patriotism " 





the same causes that produce this indifference in the public les- 





the passion — for patriotism has enlarged into philanthropy —| 
| 


that once summoned out the skill of the painter and sculptor. || 


os © 1] 
his friend, that inspired him ; now it is, for the most part, the | 
love of his art. The real ground, the necessity of the imitative |, 


When few comparatively could read,* pictures were used as| 
incentives to devotion ; fear and reverence were cultivated by || 


1] 


in the minds of the people by representations on canvas and 


on so high a mark, with so little sympathy about him, so little 
encouragement as any young man would receive in such an 
undertaking. The glory of Columbus consists, not in the fear- 
lessness with which he encountered the tempests, in his search 
for a Western continent, but in the invention of his theory, and 
his remaining in it and nobly upholding it through want, disap- 
pointment, and neglect. Intrepidity in danger is manly, but 
such traits cannot be compared with the moral courage that 
dares to stem the accumulated prejudices of centuries. Any 
man who engages in a new and hazardous enterprize, and ar- 
rives successfully at his result, is entitled to unusual honor : 
and such we esteem the art of sculpture to have been to an 
American. 

‘ But whatever the prejudices of the time, whatever its appa- 
rent inutility, the sculptor acknowledges no perpetuity but in 
the creations of his art. He is carried along by a steady enthu- 
siasm. He looks to the olden times, rather than the new, for 
his counsels, his sympathies, and companionships. He can own 
no communion with the bustle of modern improvement. His 
life is secluded, devoted, and often foreign; for he can only 
breathe freely in Italy. How many minds can rise to this 
training? Where are the students to come from, who, alone 
and unassisted, will carve out for themselves such a path as 
Greenough did, when but a boy? If each century to come can 
produce one great American sculptor, it is more than can rea- 
sonably be hoped for. 

‘ Greenough was born a sculptor; that is, he was born with 
a temperament and disposition to nourish some noble design, 
some definite purpose, for the benefit of his age. Endowed 
with a remarkable delicacy of character, even in boyhood, he 


| . . . . . 
|| Once it was the reverence of his gods, or the achievements of|| shunned society, to devote himself to his darling pursuits. At 


school, at college, this was the single object before his mind ; 
it absorbed his whole heart. He undoubtedly felt then, that he 


|arts, has vanished in the literary progression of the world. —| possessed a treasure which he must not tarnish with other in- 


terests. 
‘We have put the name of Horatio Greenough at the head 


| statues ; the example of great deeds was kept fresh and vivid||of our remarks upon his art, because we like the name ; it 1s 


one of fine associations. There is inspiration, too, in writing 


in stone. Now, every purpose of piety or politics is answered || under such a title —albeit we may fail, still, reader, wait until 


. . . . | . . . 
by a printed sermon or speech. But this is not all true of paint- || you see us uninspired, and you may acknowledge it. 
1] 


We do 


ing, which has passed from a national to a domestic art; per-|,not wish to draw into an indelicate position an artist whose 
al 


| petuating the expression of those we love ; reminding us in age 
of what we were in youth; enabling us to carry friends next 


‘Then what is sculpture, and what is it that feeds the soul of 


its student? He loves it as a part of the history of the world ; | 
it has upon it the venerable stamp of antiquity ; it belongs to! 


‘the age of the greatest orator and poet. ‘In contemplating anti- | 
\| 


|quity, his mind itself becomes antique.’ Like Pomponius| 
|Letus, he may be seen ‘wandering amid the vestiges of the | 
‘throne of the world: there, in many a reverie, as his eye rests 
'on the mutilated arch and the broken column, he stops to muse, | 
‘and drops tears in the ideal presence of Rome and of the Ro- | 
| 

‘Once too, perhaps, in a century, a man may live like our| 
Washington, who not only must be embalmed in the choicest | 
garb of poetry, and the truest touches of the pencil, but also in| 


the noblest statue of the sculptor. He must not merely live in| 


| mans.’ 


the hearts of the people, but he must be made to stand out, in| 
propria persona, for the eyes of all coming generations to dwell | 


upon. Yes, he must stand in the capitol, himself the very cor- 
ner-stone. God will raise up a sculptor for such a man, and he 


| 
has. 

‘It is upon such subjects the sculptor lives, and realizes the 
|divine excellence of his art. But it can never be a common 


| cases can occur, where being put up in stone would not be ridic- 
julous. Its field is circumscribed, not admitting of common 
jsubjects. It is too dignified to descend to trifles. What would | 
|be thought, for instance, of a statue of Sam. Patch or Daniel | 
| Lambert ? 


‘As, then, it can only deal in very great characters, and as 
Very great man are rare, how can it hope to be a common art ? 
| What is to support it in our country? Painting draws its sup- 
| port from private vanity or real affection, and immortalizes it- 
iself by scriptural and historical pieces ; but sculpture has no 
‘such fund to draw upon, and beside, a few works are the em- 
| ployment of a life. It can only be supported by government 
| patronage, which must be small in republics like ours, where so 
‘many men are great, but not singly great, like Washington ; | 
| where factitious distinctions are unknown, and where greatness 
bestows itself around to others, producing an elevated republi- 
can equality, until it is hard to discover the original stock from 
which it proceeded. But we have noticed all these obstacles to 
the art, only to show the originality and perseverance of Hora- 
tio Greenough, who, in a manner highly honorable to himself 
and useful to his country, has worked against all these disad- 
vantages, until he has fought out a laudable name for the talent | 
of his native land. We cannot highly enough estimate that 











genius which had the daring, the intellectual energy, to fix up-| 


| great work — the statue of Washington — is yet on the stocks ; 
we would not forestall his reputation. But he has already done 
enough to endear him to every American. We would cheer 
| him on in his pilgrimage, and send our voice across the wide 
Atlantic to tell him that his countrymen are mindful of him, 
and waiting his rich return — rich, not in gold and merchant- 
able stuffs, but rich in a name that shall be the pride of his de- 
scendants, and a jewel to his country.’ 





* Most of the Grecians in ‘he time of Demosthenes, and the greater part of the 
| Romans in the time of Augusius, were entirely uncducated. 


| 
: 





Tue Porrtanp Macazine for April is received. We have 
not had time to examine the number, but it looks quite as well 
as most of its predecessors. We beg leave to extract 


THE MOUNTAIN STREAM. 
BY ISAAC C. PRAY, JR. 


Arounpb, mountain torrent, the green woods rise 
In the changing light of the clouded skies, 
And hanging vines their bright leaves lave 
In the glassy swell of thy rushing wave. 
From the sunrise of youth I ’ve marked the gieams 
Which flash from thy face in the day’s white beams — 
Have roved by thee on either side, 
To review life’s scenes in the varied tide — 


And have sprung as free as a mountain boy, 
While my heart was lit with a prouder joy — 
Have watched the falls — the foaming spray, 
Till it seemed with sprites of the wave to play, 
And have Jaughed to hear, at my cunning shout, 
The far voice of Echo answering out — 
While jewelled waves came dancing down, 
To mould for the mountain a golden crown. 


I have looked far down the unshaped ravine 
When the crested waves, with a fire-flash sheen, 
Sent out a ray through every cleft, 
To behold the sunlight it just had left— 
And then moving on, with a gladsome leap, 
Fled away afar where the waters sleep, 
And rested there — seeming to know 
That beyond that goal they were not to go. 


And on every spot where the waters reach, 
By the emerald bank and pebbly beach, 
A voice has come with seraph sound, 
And to me each place has been hallowed groun«’ 
But the place, I ween, which has bound me most 
Is the basin broad where the stream is lost ; 
For all things end in that wide sea — 
The bright emblem true of erernity. 








{ 





Magnetism will appear in the next number, 





To Corresponpents. —A Tale of Venice, by Dr. Macken- 
7 ie, will be published soon. Niagara, and The Fall, are on file 
for insertion. Where is J.D.? M. Poyen’s article on Animal 
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WHY ARE YOU WANDERING EERE, I PRAY. 


A FAVORITE SONG, COMPOSED AND ARRANGED BY 


i WY AN SP ist AN fo 
PLAYFULLY. 


Why are you wand’ - ring 


pray? An old man asked a maid one day. Looking for poppies so bright and red, Father, said she, I’m hither led. 


she heard him cry; Poppies tis known to all who rove, in the 


——Z 
Grow in the field, and not in the grove. 


a. 


7 


‘Tell me again,’ the old man said, 
‘Why are you loitering here, fair maid? 
‘ The nightingale song, so sweet and clear, 
Father,’ said she, ‘I come to hear.’ 
‘Fie! fie!’ she heard him cry, 
‘ Nightingales all, so people say 
Warble by night, and not by day.’ 
y night, and not by day. 
Warble by night, &c. 


ae 
field and not the grove. not in the grove, the 





The sage looked grave, the maiden shy, 
When Lubin jumped o’er a stile hard by ; 
The sage looked graver, the maid more glum— 
Lubin he twiddled his finger and thumb. 
‘Fie! fie!’ the old man’s cry ; 
‘ Poppies like these I own are rare, 
And of such nightingale songs beware.’ 
Such nightingale songs, &c. 
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